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TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  JVEEKLY  MONITOR.  . 

-  -  I*. 

THE  patrons  of  the  Weekly  Monitor  are  rnformed, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  quarter,  the  propriety 
of  the  Paper  passes  to  the  printer.'  After  which  time  some 
considerable  changes  will  take  place^  in. the  plan  of  it ;  which, 


it  is  hoped,  the  present  subscribers  will  have  no  reason  to 
disapprove.  The  paper  will  assume  another  name,  and  be 
published  accofUirrg  to  the  following  prospNCCtus :  ^ 

t*  .  .  .  •  i  r.  - 

-  ^  '  PjlOlfOSALS  »  >  i 

-  For  Piiblishif%'  a  Weekly  Papery 

'  '  TO*  AE  CALLXh  .  * 

;  EV^ING  FII^pSIDE,  \  ; 

Si  I  /  ^  ‘  1  r  ’  .  *1%  3  .  I 

.  *,  ^  U^EEKLt.A-Nr^LlIQ/aT^ 

[  ■  r  ..  ;  ‘  , 

O’diV,  :A2i^tira/,  R^u^/atM  WorifU.-^CoicHkitcd 

,  Jiarticulariyjbj'  t/te  ^  uad  tfxoMC  of  Retired  hqbit^ 

of  JJfe.  Ptibii«hcd  itsde^idenily  <f  u>ty  in:ere9tcd  Party  attach- 
'menty  and  with  s/iecial  referervee  to  the  PHjic2fi{eB  Truth  and 
*  Purity.  . 

WPi£N  the  toiJ^  rpf  the  d/*y  have  been  gone  through, 
and  the  hours  oi*  honest  industry  spun  p^it,  it  pleasing  to 
sit  dowu  and  .'cont^mplste  the  conirorcs^th^t  result  with  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Pratudence,  from  th^  labor  of  opr.  hands  j 
^nd  in  this  attitude  it  may  well  be  doubted,  .whether  the. king 
on  his, throne^ is  happier-thati  contented  ^^ttager  b/,  his‘ 

evening Jireside\  The  jblazing  hfarthi^^clrs  h  in  Utile  pension, 
and  in  the  midst  %P«)n-., 

taneo^sly  as/it’wc«^t  >vUh:.thanhfulnc8S  jto/I^ave 

antV  with  beDerhleiice  l»  the  whole  family  of  ineb'r>ii^:With 
these  pure  sources  of  joy,  he,  if  wise^  U  by  piiin^fple;  as 
as  by  inejinution,  induced  to  ^ek  for  ^  f^urthi^r,and  better, 
acquaiotence.  ••  ^  f  \ 

The  thirst  fpr  hpowledg^  in  ,inhe’r^nl^  in 
mind;  and,  under  dqe,  rf^strajot^j  ^ay., be  highly  con- < 

ducive  to  our  uaterests  and  ‘it  is?  an  apppdtb  jn^pjant* 

ed  in  us  for  .  wise  and  i.xnportant  hiHrjf  .Ip^eld pr¬ 

ated  within'  the  bounds  of  dtscret'tpn,  bo  V iiinboifttl)4 
as  weU  as  agreeably  indulged,  fteligiomaufltori^es  it> ;  vhen  • 
it  says  “  be  ye  wise  as  serpehisy^md  nartnless  as -d^es.” 


The  paper  will  assume  another  name,  and  be 

.»!•  1*^1  _  •*  * _  4  -  *  f  *  • 


*  portion  of  xvhich  is  absolutely  necessary  tb^bifr^sarc  progress 
iKfough  life,  as  well  as  to  fit  us  for  finally  rclinquisliing  it  herc. 

It  any  thing  further  were  neerssary  to  convince  us  that 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  moderate  acquaiin- 
V  .ance  v^fitih  the  worlds  were  proper  for  ^ very  persoD-.whosc  si- 

*  l^atioa  and  leisure  would  comport* with  the  pursuit :  .it  v/ould 
''he  that  men  of  understanding  have  been  gcneraHy  sought  fqr, 

I  by  princes  of  the  most  unbounded  power,  and  treated  at  once' 
with  great  respect,  and  loaded  with  rich  remunerations.  Even 
I  some  knowledge  of  the  w’orld  seems  necessary  to  them  that 
I  would  despise  it ;  that  is,  its  corruptions  and  spirit.  'J  he 
era  has  elapsed,  when  by  the  pious.  Ignorance  was  to  be  pon- 
sidered  as  the  mother  of  Devotion,'  and  men  have  confided 
more  in  bringing  both  actions  and  diings  to  ihs  light y  in  order 
to  judge  ,  of  thenv,  than  formerly  wjis  ^ther  fashionable,  or 
well  practicable,  ii  the  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  a  human  mind  left  to 
the  dominion  of  rude.' prejudices,  ami  ita  nativ'c  jgporanep, 
as  a  wild  but  luxuriant  garden,  where  sturdy  weeds  and  noxi¬ 
ous  plants  usui*p  the  place  of.  both  the  salubri'^us  vegetable 
au^  thecomamental  dower.  To  labor,  tlierefore,,  as  they  m»y 
^  be  ena^bled,  in  the  eradicotiqn  of  d^ese  obsqaicting  weeds,  ^s 
well  as  more  directly  to  promote. the  growth  of  whatever  may 
tjjally  Ue  wortli  cultivation,  is  the  arduous  task  which ^ the 
Editors  have  contemplated  in  the  conducting  of  tl^e  periodicid 
wqid;  before  them  ;  the  success  whereof  depends  upon  what 
j  shiidl  follow,  and  which  must  therefore  be  left  to  speak,  in  the 
‘  maio^  for  itself.  <•  * 

1.  T  I?ttniay  be  pi^pper,  hotvcTcr,  to  say,  that  though  the  po- 
,  iittcal. aspect  of  our  coiiotry,  and  of  the  civjlrzed  ,%vorld  in 
1  general/ is  not  tp  be  altogether  overlooked,  yet  that  it.  forms 
no.pdrt  :of  the  plan  of  this  pnojeetbd  paper,  to  enter  minutely 
»  imo  polUitaf,  or  personal  controversies  j  nor  does  it  aim  tojuijj- 
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port  any  set  of  men  or  principles,  independently  of  whatdecld- 
ly  appears  to  be  the  voice  of  truth.  The  .proposers  of  this 
publication  are  themselves  men  of  retired  habits  of  Hfe^  ^and 
for  such,  and  for  the  young,  who  may  not  have  the  leisure  of 
inclination  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  political  disputes  of 
the  day,  have  they  formed  their  plan  of  periodical  cOmmunU 
cation.  And  such  is  the  advantage  of  the  still  srftcdl  voice  of 
candor  and  moderation,  that  they  conceive  from  the  com^ 
plexion  of  their  remarks  no  party  of  men  niay  have  cause  to 
deviate  from  the  rules  and  feelings  of  gooi  humour  and  re¬ 
spect.  When  men  who  are  attached  to  their  respective  systems  - 
have  agreed  to  differ^  they  are  in  the  road  to  cohciliation 
and  mutual  good  ofKces,  and  may  one  day  unite  in  the 
same  way.  of  thinking;  but  if  so  desirable  an  object  as^TAw 
shall  never  be  attained,  surely  it  is  to  be  lamented* that* party 
rancour  should  be  left  to  destroy  the  hope  of*  so  much  har¬ 
mony  between  fellow-men  who  are  formed  to  be  a  mutual  j 
help  and  comfort,  through  the  difficult  passages  of  life.-— The  j 
minute  detail  of  battles  and  atrocities  will  be  generally  declin¬ 
ed  ;  as,  however  interesting  such  things  may  be  to  some  minds,  ' 
they  are  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  a 
peaceful  people,  such  as  wc  profess  to  l>e,  and  to  have  more 
or  less  of  a  hardening  effect.  For  it  argues  little  feeling  in 
a  populace,  that  can  delight  in  public  executions  and  the 
daily  exhibitions  of  cruelties. 


The  principal  topics  are  expected  to  be  soVnee,  morals^ 
and  sentiment  with  an  industrious  collation  of  facts,  as  they 
tl|iily,tum  up  to  the  eye  of  observation.  Agriculture  in  par- 
ticular;  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  regard.  And  an  atten- 
‘  tive  eye'wilfhe  had  |o  those,  proposed  improvements  of  an 
^enterprising  and  public  nature,  which  may  frokn  time  to  time 
be  made.  And  to  encourage  them,  the  Editors,  invite  the 
patronage  of  the  liberal,  as  well  as  the  communications  of  the 
iriCndly  and  intelligent. 

Note.  A  rosM  and  paging  similar  to  the  form  and 
paging  of  the  Monitor  have  been  adopted,  suitable  to  filing 
and  binding  up,  for  preservation  and  re- perusal ;  and  that  a 
ready  recurrence  may  be  had  to  the  more  important  matters 
of  the  volume,  an  index  of  the  subjects  at  large,  on  an  extra 
sheet,  will  be  added  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
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THE  PASSENGER.— No.  IX. 

The  Doctor  continued  his  remarks, 
by  observing,  that  of  the  five  particulars 
he  had  enumerated,  the  first  was  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  worthy  among  the  indigent ; 
and  this  said  he,  would  be  an  easy  task  ; 
for  I  would  have  the  recd^ds  of  the  in¬ 
telligence-office  at  all  times  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  names  of  persons  who  might 
be  recommended  by  two  or  more  respec¬ 
table  citizens  as  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  society. 

,  The  second  article  was  to  reduce  their 
necessities ;  this  would  be  done  only  by  a 
fund,  the  means  of  raising  which  I  will 
hereafter  describe.  With  this  fund  ten¬ 
ements  should  be  built,  at  as  little  ex¬ 
pence  as  would  render  them  convenient 
and  coipfortable  for  small  families.  These 
tenements  should  be  rented  to  those  of 
the  deserving  characters  who  should, 
want  them,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  a 
certain  rate  per'  cent,  oh  the  cost,  which 
rate  should  be  the  interest  of, the  money, 
with  a  moderate  addition  for  jrepairs:™ 
TJiey  would  hereby  save  a  great  part  of 
the  exper  cc^of  house-rent,  and  be  more  | 
comfortably  accommodated ;  for  no  class  ‘ 
of  people  pay  so  heavy  rents*  as  the 
poor.*’ 

My  third  article,  which  was  to  with¬ 


draw  bad  examples,  would  be  embraced^ 
by  the  foregoing  measure  ;  for  in  these , 
tenements,  only  the  most  deserving 
would  be  collected,  and  if  bad  examples 
should  be  exhibited  by  any  of  them,  a 
complaint  to  the  society  would  immedi¬ 
ately  cure  or  remove  the  evil.  ^ 

The  fourth  article  was  to  reward  their 
goodness  ;  this  would  be  partially  done 
by  the  foregoing  measure  ;  and  to  carry 
it  to  further  extent,  a  part  of  the  funds 
should  annually  be  laid  out  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of,  fuel  in  the  season  when  it  could 
be  bought  most  advantageously ;  this 
should  be  sold  to  the  tenants  as  they 
might  want  it ;  and  to  others  whom  the 
books  should  recommend,  at  the  original 
cost  and  charges,  with  a  small  addition 
for^the  interest  of  the  money  ;  hereby  an 
important  article  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  would  be  provided  for  them  on  as 
good  terms,  as  it  could  be  procured  by 
the  rich.  In  one  of  the  tenements  I 
would  have  accommodations  for  making 
soup  on  an  economical  plan ;  this  should 
be  daily  furnished  to  those  of  the  ten¬ 
ements  who  might  apply  for  it,  at  little 
more  than  the  cost,  which  woidd  be  ve¬ 
ry  inconsiderable  ;  for  this  purpose  a 
small  sum  must  be  deposited  with  the  ^ 
occupant  of  the  tenement,  who  should 
purchase  the  materials,  make  the  soup, 
and  dispose  of  it,  and  turn  the  proceeds 
into  materials  for  the  next  supply*  Beer 


and  cider  should  be  supplied  m  the  same 
manner ;  hereby  a  check  would  be  given 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  until  those 
fire-brands  would  by  degrees  be  extin¬ 
guished  or  reduced  to  a  spark  among  the 
tenants.  To  cherish  cleanliness  and 
good  brSd*,'  T  would  have  a  standing 
committee  of  the  society,  one  of  whom 
should  visit  the  tenements  once  a  week, 
and  make  his  report;  this  committee 
might  consist  of  thirteen,  to  visit  in  ro¬ 
tation  ;  this  arrangement  would  require 
but  four  visits  in  a  year,  from  any  one  of 
the  committee.  By  the  reports  made, 
those  who  kept  their  apartments  in  neat 
order,  would  be  distinguished  ;  to  these 
I  would  propose  making  some  honorary 
compliment,  at  a  stated  season  of  the 
year,— say  that  on  a  ncw-ycar^s-day,  or 
on  May-day,  each  tenant  whose  neatness 
had  preferred  a  recommendation,  should 
receive  a  set  of  brushes,  with  t  compli¬ 
mentary  card  from  the  society ;  these 
brushes  would  be  handed  down  to  the 
next  gencrtition,  with  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  Little  things, 
when  managed  with  address,  ha\*e  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect,  and  this  effect  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  ks  an  incentive  to  estimable  qual¬ 
ities,  in  a  great  t^ariety  of  modes.'  ^ 

“  ^,^^*8aid  Mrs.  Short  Metre,  sluts 
will  be  sluts— what* s  bred  iri  the  bone  will 
never  come  through  the  skht** 

My  object,  said  the  Doctor,  'is  to  pre- 
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vent  eruptions  on  the  skin  fro'm  readung 
the  bone.  -  > 

The  fifth  article  of  my  proposition 
was  to  correct  the  education  of  their 
youth;  for  'this  purpose  I  would  have 
two  rooms  in  the*  tenement,  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  i  in  the 
first  should  be  taught  plain  sewing,  and 
the  first  elements  of  reading  and  spelling, 
when  a  knowledge  of  these  exercises 
should'  be  advanced  to  a  certain  degree, 
'  the  secondschool  should  be  open  to  them, 
where  they  would  receive  instruction  in 
simple  arithmetic,  in  writing  and  fur- 
<ther  advances,  iiy  readnig  and  spelling, 
which  would  constitute  all  the  school  ex¬ 
ercises*  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  be  some  of  the  tenants,  or  those 
who  were  recommended  in  the  books, 
provided  such  could  be  found  as  were 
sufficiently  skilled  for  teaching ;  and  the 
schools  should  constantly  be  open  in  the 
evening,  eight  months  in  the  year.  The 
first  school  should  receive  children  of 
both  sexes,  the  second  should  be  open 
half  the  time  for  one,  and  half  for  the 
other,  giving  three  evenings  in  the  week 
to  each*  In  this  second  school,  all  do- 
.  mesites  in  th<  city  should  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  receiving  instruction  gratis,  pro- 
vid^. their  conduct  had  been  such,  as  to 
.  give  them  the  opportunity  of  shewing  a 
ticket  from  the  intelligence-office,  and  a 
permit  from  their  employers.  To  the 
.members  of  this  school  a  lecture  should 
,  be  read  at  stated  periods,  say  once  a 
month,  on  the  various  duties  oflife,  and 
the  moral  character  necessary  to  be  pre- 
.  served  for  sustaining  those  duties  with 
honor.  .  These  lectures  should  he  com- 
.  posed  and  delivered  by  the  young  gen- 
.  tletnen  of  the  society,  by  special  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  in  rotation,  excusing  all  who 
.should  decline,  r 

But,  why  sir,  said  the  lady,  would  you 
pitch  upon  the  youn^  gentlemen  for  deli*- 
yering  lectures  on  subjects  which  must 
.be  much  better  understood  by  their  el- 
.dem.  That  very  eircumstance,,  madam^ 
constitutes  one  of  my  reasons,  for  the 
preference  I  should  give  to  young  men. 
.We  ore  too  much  indebted  to.  the  errors 
of  life,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its 
.duties  ;  this  proceeds  from  neglecting 
the  esuiy  studies,  of  those  duties.  1 
will  now  suppose  a. young  gentleman  to 
be  deputed  by  the-  society,,  to-  read  one 
of  those  lectures  he  receives  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  them,  a  month  previous  to 
the  time  at  which  that  lectuMfW  to  be 
read }  his  ambitiqu  is- excited  to  the  stu¬ 


dy,'  by  a  wish  to  appear  respectable  in 
his  performance,  for  ingenuity  of  argu¬ 
ment,*  energy  of  style,  purity  of  com? 
position,  and  propriety  of  elocution, — 
By  the  first  he  would  be  impelled  to  the 
study  of  duties  incumbent  in  the  various 
stations  of  life,  a  study  much  more  need¬ 
ed  than  practised.  By  the  other  particu¬ 
lars  he  would  improve  in  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles  to  which  most  emi¬ 
nent  speakers  are  indebted  for  their  re¬ 
putation  as  orators.  It  is  a  natural  sup¬ 
position  that  the  connections  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  lecturer  would  gene¬ 
rally  attend  on  these  occasions,  and  sit 
as  Judges  of  his  performance  ;  this  would 
call  up  his*  exertions,  and  while  the  youth 
he  should  address,  would  be  receiving 
instruction,  he  would  be  making  im¬ 
provement  in  a  science  which  is  too  much 
neglected. 

Another  reason  for  my  preferring 
young  men  for  delivering  these  lectures, 
is  this  :  instruction  in  composition  and 
elocution,  is  bestowed  only  on  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  academic 
'edneation ;  this  is  a  very  limitted  por¬ 
tion  of  science.  The  knowledge  of  rhe¬ 
toric  is  .  of  too*  great  importance  to  he 
circunascTtbed  within  hounds  so  contrac¬ 
ted  :  youth  should  be  nmre  generally  in¬ 
structed  in  this  requisite  for  legislators, 
particularly  in  a  republic,  where  the  road 
is  open  to  all,  for  advancing  to  eminence. 
Now  such  an  establishment  as  I  have 
proposed,  would  be  the  means  by  wheih 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  not  made 
this  subject  any  part  of  their  study, 
would  discover  their  own  deficiency;  this 
'  discovery  would  lead  them  to  the  study, 
and  to 'Seek  assistance ;  this  search  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  introddetion  of 
lectures  on  rhetoric ;  and  these  lectures 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  withdraw 
some  from  dissipated  habits,  to  a  pur¬ 
suit  useful,  honorable,  and  elegant. 

It  is  wise  in  the  bo^  politic  to  incor¬ 
porate  with  their  public  establishments, 
institutions  which  are  calculated  to  exer-  < 
cise  the  activity,  and  gratify,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  young  men,  whereby  to  charm 
them  from  the  paths  of  indiscretion,  in-  i 
to  the  road  ot  virtue  and.  honor  ;  the 
measure  I  propose  would  have  some  influ-  ’ 
ence  in  producintg  this  ch;^m,. and  others 
might  recommended^  not.  less  likely 
to  have  a  similar  eflect:  but  instead 'of 
enumerating  them,.  I  will. return  to  that 
Glass,  who  were  the  principal. objects  or  , 
the  proposed  lectures.,  •  v  ‘ 

-  [Boston  Wseklj 


AFFECTION- 

The  affection  of  the  paicnt  bird  to  its^ 
young,  was  never  more  forcibly  display-® 
ed  than  in  the  following  instance Last  m 
week  an  unfeeling  boy  purloined  a  thros-  S 
tie’s  nest,  and  exuUingly  bore  away  thel^ 
prize  towards  this  city,  where  he  lives.^g 
The  dam,  who  had  recently  quitted  ber^P 
young,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  theft, 
out  with  unceasing  solicitude,  pursued^ 
them  step  by  step.  The  boy  and  his||,j 
companion  perceiving  this,  repeatedly 
put  down  the  nest,  which  she  as  coiw  • 
stantly  dropped  into,  and  maintained 
possession  until  almost  grasped  with  tho 
ha:  d. . 

-■■■  ■■  **  b xobat passions  ihen^ 

What  mefting  smt inrents  of  kindly  caret 
The  KoaUhJut  songstress Jkit.** 

Thus  they  travcllcdx)n  together,  until’ 
the  boy  reached  home,  when  he  deposit¬ 
ed  the  nest  within  the  house.— The  dis¬ 
consolate  dam  qptching  an  ^portunity, 
sprung  in  at  the  window  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  another  bird  would  have  rush¬ 
ed  out !  Again  she  claimed  her  progeny, 
and  could  not  be  driven  away. 

[Liverpool  paper 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  LOVE  on 
LIFE  and  MANNERS. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleas¬ 
ing  in  the  conversation  of  a  fine  woman 
even  though  her  tongue  be  silent,  the 
eloquence  of  her  eyes  teaches  wisdom. 
The  mind  sympathises  with  the  regulari¬ 
ty  of  the  object  in  view,  and  struck  with 
external  grace,  vibrates  into  respondent 
harmony.  In  this  agreeable  disposition, 

[I  lately  found  myself^in  company  with  a 
friend  and  Kis  niece.  Our  conversation 
turned  upon  love^  which  she  seemed 
equally  capable  of  defending. and  inspir¬ 
ing..,  We  were  each  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  upon  this  subject ;  the  lady  insisted  ' 
that  it  was  a  natural  and  uiiiversal  passion, 
and  produced  the  happiness  of  those  who* 
cultivated  it  with  proper  precaution. — 
My  friend  denied  it  to  be  the  work  of. 
nature,,  but  allowed  ii  to  hive  a  real  ex¬ 
istence- — and  affihned  that  it  was  of  infi¬ 
nite  service  in  refinifig  'society— ^-while  I  ^ 
to  keep  up  the  dispute,  affirmed  it  to  be 
merely  a*  name,  first  used  by  the  silly 
part  of  ours,  therefore  no  wray  more  na- 
tiu^l  than  taking  snuff,  'or  chewing  tobac¬ 
co, ’"or  opium'. 

**  How  is  it  possible,’^'  cried  Ii  **  that 
such  a  pasrion  can  be  natural,,  when  our 
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not  satisfied  whh  possessing  his  mistress 
cs’s  person,  without  having  her  mind ; 


opinions  even  of  beauty,  which  inspires 
it,  arc  entirely  the  result  of  fashion  and 
caprice®?  The. ancients  who  pretended  to 
be  connoisieurs  in  the  art,  liave  praised 
narrow  foreheads,  red’  hair,  and  eye¬ 
brows  that  joined  each  other  over  the 
nosev  Such  were  the  charms  that  once 
captivated  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Anace- 
ron.  Ladies  would  at  present  be  out  of 
humor,  if  their  lovers  praised  them  for 
such  graces  ;  and  should  an  at\tiquc  beau¬ 
ty  now  revive,  her  face  would  certainly 
be  put  under  the  discipline  of  the  twee- 
wr,  forehead-cloth,  and  lead  comb,  be- 
mie  she  would  be  sufl'^red  to  appear  in  a 
public  company.” 

“  But  the  difference  between  the  an¬ 
cients  and  moderns  is  not  so  great  as  be¬ 
tween  the  different  countries  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  wcrld.  A  lover  of  Gongora,  for 
instance,  sighs  for  thick  lips  ;  a  Chinese 
lover  is  poetical  in  praise  of  thin.  In 
Circassia,  a  straight  thought  most 

consistent  with  beauty;  cross  but  a 
.mountain  which  separates  it  froni  the 
Tartars,  and  there  flat  noses,-  tawny 
skins,  and  eyes  three  inches  asunder, 
arc  all  the  fashion.  In  some  parts  of  the 
East,  a  woman  of  beauty,  probably  fed 
up  for  sale,  often' Saibunts  to  100  crowns; 
in  tlte  kin^om  of  Loango,'  ladies  of  die 
very  best  fashion  are  sold  for  ^a  pig  ; — 
queens  however  sell  better,  and  some¬ 
times  amount  to  a  cow.  In  short,  turn 
over  to  England,  don’t  I  there  sec  a  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  the  sex  neglected  ?  and  none 
now  marrying,  or  making  love,  but  old 
‘men  and  women  that  have  saved  money  ? 
l>o’nt  I  see  beauty  from  15  to  21,  ren¬ 
dered  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes — and  those  six  precious  years 
of  womanhood,  put  under  the  statue  of 
virginity  ?  What  1  shall  1  call  that  ran¬ 
cid  passion,  love,  which  passes  between 
an  old  bachelor  of  56,  and  a  widow  lady 

49  > — Never  !  never  !  “  What  advan- 1 
tage  has  society  to  reap  from  an  inter¬ 
course,  where  the  big  belly  is  often  on 
the  man’s  side  ?  Would  any  persuade 
me  that  such  a  passion  was  natural,  unless 
the  human  race  are  more  fit  for  love  as 
riiey  approach  the  decline,  and  like  silk¬ 
worms,  become  breeders  just  before 
^tUey  expired?” 

“  Whether  Icijyc  be  natural  or  no,”  re¬ 
plied  my  friend  gravely,  it  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  every  society  in 
which  it  is  introduced.  All.  our  plea¬ 
sures  are  short,  and  can  6nly  cKarni  at 
intervals ;  love  is  a  method  of  protract¬ 
ing  our  greatest  pleastfr^ ;  and  truly  that 
gamester,  who  plays  the  greatest  stake 


t6  the  best  advantage,  will  at  the  end  of  | 
life,  rise  victorious. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Vanini,  who  af¬ 
firmed,  that  every’ hour  was  lost  which 
was  not  spent  in  love.  His  accusers 
were  not  able  to  comprehend  his  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  poor  advocate  for  love  was 
buried  into  the  flahies,  alas  !  no  way 
metaphorical.  But  whatever  advantage 
the  individual  may  reap  from  this  pas¬ 
sion,  society  will  ceitainly  be  rehned  and 
improved  by  its  introduction  ;  all  laws 
calculated  to  discourage  it,  tend  to  im- 
brute  the  species,  and  weaken  the  state. 
Though  it  cannot  plant  morals  in  the  hu¬ 
man  breasi,  it  cultivates  them  when 
there  ;  pity,  generosity,  and  honor,  re¬ 
ceive  a  brighter  polish  from  its  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  a  single  amour  is  sufficient  en¬ 
tirely  to  brush  oir  the  clown.  -  - 

“  But  it  is  an  exotic  of  ilie  most  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  ;  it  requires  the  great¬ 
est  art  to  introduce  it  into  a  state,  and  the 
smallest  discouragement  is  sufficient  to 
repress  it  again.  Let  us  only  consider 
with  what  ease  it  was  formerly  extinguish¬ 
ed  in  Rome,  aiul  with  what  difficulty  it 
was  lately  revived  in  Europe  ;  it  seemed 
to  sleep  for  ages,  and  at  last  fought  its 
way  among  us,  through  tilts,  tourna¬ 
ments,  drfigons,  and  all  the  dreams  of 
chivalry.  The  rest  of  the  world  arc, 
and  have  ever  been,  utter  strangers  to 
its  delights  and  advantages*  In  other 
countries,  as  men  find  themselves  stron¬ 
ger  than  women,  they  lay  a  claim  to  su¬ 
periority  ;  this  is  natural,  and  love  which 
gives  up  this  natural  advanuge,  must 
certainly  be  the  effect  of  art.  An  art, 
calculated  to  lengthen  out  our  happier 
moments,  and  add  new  graces  and  com¬ 
forts  to  society.”-  : 

“  I  entirely  acquiesce  in  your  senti- 
mciits,”  says  the  lady,  “  with  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  this  passion,  but  can¬ 
not  avoid  giving*  it  a  nobler  origin  than 
you  have  been  pleased  to  assign.  I  must 
think,  that  those  countries  where  it  is 
rejected,  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
art  to  ’  stifle  so  naturals  projection,  and 
[those  nations  where  it  is  cultivated,  only 
I  make  nearer  advances  to  nature.  The 
same  cfPorts  that  are  used  tn  some  places 
to  suppress  pity  and  other  natural  pas¬ 
sions,  may  have  been  employed  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  k>vc;  No  nation,  however  un- 
perished,  b  remarkable  for  kmocence,, 
that  has  not  been  fiunous  for  paesion  i — 
it  has  flourished  in  the  coldest,  as  w^Has 
the  warmest  remons.  Even  in  the  sultry 
[wilds  of  South- America,  the.  lover  is J 


Iri  .alF my  £nna*s  beauties  blesf,  ’ 

..  A  imidst  profusion  still  to  pine,  i  < 

For  though  she  gives  nie  up  her.  breast, 

It,  paiuing  teuaot  iiiiot  mine. 

'  -1  , 

“  But  the  effects  of  love  are  tqo  violent 
to  be  the  result  of  an  artful  passion.— 
Nor  is  it  hi  the  power  •  of  fashion,  to 
force  the  constitution  into  these  changea, 
which  we  every  day  observe.  Several 
have  died  of  it.  Few  lovers  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fate  of  the  Italian  lov¬ 
ers,  De  CoKsin  and  J.idia  Bellamo,  who, 
after  »  long  separation, r  expired  witli 
pleasure  in  each  other’s  arms.  Such  in¬ 
stances  are  too  strqng  confirmations,  of 
the  reality  of  passion,  and  serve  to  shew 
that  suppressing  it,  is  but  opposbg  the 
natural  dictates  of  the  heatt,’^ 


TEMPER.  ^ 

It  is  particularly  necessary  for  girls  to 
acquire  command  of  temper  in  arguing, 
because  much  of  the  effect  of  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  reasoning,  and  of  their  wk,  will 
depend^ upon  the  gentlenesi  and  good 
humor  with  which  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves. 

A  woman,  who*  should  attempt  to 
thunder  like  Demosthenes,  would  not 
find  her  eloquence  increase  her  domestic 
happiness,  We  by' no  means,  wish  that 
women^shohld  shield  their  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  their  fathers  or  husbands  ;  but, 
without  using  any  of  that  debasing  cun¬ 
ning  which  Rousseau  recommends,  they 
may  support  the  cause  of  reason  with  all 
the  graces  of  female  gentleness. 

A  man,  in  a  furious  passion,  is  terri¬ 
ble  to  his  enemies;. but  a  woman  in  a 
passion,  Is  disgusting  to  her  friends  ; — 
she  has  not  inasculine  strength  and  , cour¬ 
age  to  enforce  any  *  other  species  of  re¬ 
spect.  These  circumstances  should  be 
considebedby  writers  who  advise  that  no 
differences  should  be  made  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  sexes.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  and  believing  that  their  happi¬ 
ness  is  of  more  consequence  than  their 
speculative  rights,  and  we  wish  to  edu¬ 
cate  women  so  that  they  may  be  happy 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  placed.  So  muth  depends 
upon  the  temper  of  women,  that  it  ought 
to  be  most  carefully  cultivated  in  early 
life  ;  girls  should' be  more  inured  to  rei- 
boys  ;  because  they  are  likei* 
!y  tt>tnPll^ith  niore  restraint  in  society; 
Girls  should  leani  the  habits  of  bearing 
slight  r4>roofs,  without  thinking  them 
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matters  of  great  consequence  ;  but  then 
they  should  always  be  permitted  to  state 
their  arguments,  and  they  should  per¬ 
ceive  that  justice  is  shewn  to  them ; — 
and  that  they  increase  the  afTeciion  and 
esteem  of  their  friends,  by  command  of 
temper*  Many  passionate  men  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  good  natured,  and  make  amends 
for  extravagancies  by  their  candor,  and 
their  eagerness  to  please  those  whom 
they  have  injured  during  their  fits  of  an- 
ger. 

It  is  said,  that  the  8er\’ants  of  Dean 
Swift  used  to  throw  themselves  in  his 
nway  whenever  he  was  in  a  passion,  be- 
eaiise  they  knew  that  his  generosity  would 
recompense  them  for  standing  the  full 
fire  of  his  anger.  A  woman  who  per¬ 
mitted  herself  to  treat  her  servants  with 
ill  humor,  and  who  believed  that  she 
could  pay  them  for  ill  usage,  would  make 
a  bad  mistress  of  a  family  ;  her  husband 
and  her  children  would  suffer  from  her 
ill  temper,  without  being  recompensed 
for  their  misery,*  We  should  not  let 
girls  imagine  that  they  can  balance  ill 
humor  by  some  .good  quality  or  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  because  in  fact  there  are 
none  which  can  supply  the  beauty,  of  good 
temperin  the  female  sex. 

Ajtis^V  idea  of  the  nature  of  dignity 
oppoiCi^?^  tfhat  is  commonly  called  spi¬ 
rit,  should l>e  given  early  to  female  pu¬ 
pils.  Alany  women  who  are  not  dispo¬ 
sed  to  violence  of  temper,  affect  a  cer¬ 
tain*  degree  of  petulence,  and  a  certain 
siubboruness  of  opinion,  merely  because 
they  imagine,  that  to  be  gentle,  Is  to 
be  mean  ;  and  that  to  listen  to  reason,  is 
to  be  deficient  in  spirit. 

ari.~-vg.— -■  ■■  _  ■  - .  “'■  ■  ■  . T* 

-  •  MISCELLANT. 

,  .♦.-■I  ■. — —  ■  I  --  — — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BEAU  BRONZE, 
T6e  Fortune-Hunter, 

This  geoteman,  at  the  time  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  I  am  going  to  relate,  was,  ’ac- 
QOrding  to  his  own  reckoning,  very 
near  SO ;  but  the  register  of  the  parish 
.where  he  was  bom,  piacevi  him  in  his 
42d.  He  had  originaily  about  2001.  a 
year,  which  by  that  time  he  was  2 J  years 
of  age,  was  mortgaged  to  tw'o  differ¬ 
ent  persons  for  30001.  Coming  very* 
early  to  the  management  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs,  he  immediately  quitted  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  London  ;  where,  having  in 
a  very  short  time,  run  through  all  the 
vices  of  the  town,  a  few  years’  heired 
him  to  a  broken  estate,  and  a  broken 
constitution.  Having  while  a  youth,  lost 


a  great  part  of  his  fortune  at  play,  like  a 
bubble,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by  it,  aS 
a  sharper  ;  which  proving  but  a  very  in¬ 
different  employment,  he  came  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  making  his  circumstances  easy, 
by  marrying  a  fortune  ;  nor  indeed  was 
he  wholly  unqualified  for  this  undertak¬ 
ing,  being  possessed  of  certain  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  render  a  man  agreeable  to  too 
many  of  the  fair  sex  ;  1  mean  a  pert  ad¬ 
dress,  a  flow  of  W’ords,  and  a  most  con¬ 
summate  assurance. 

Among  the  many  ladies  to  whom 
Bronze  paid  his  addresses,  was  Ethelin- 
da,’  an  innocent  creature  of  about  sixteen, 
who  possessed  in  ready  money;  a  fortune 
of  about  11CX301.  and  who  had  besides 
great  expectations.  Having  lived  all  her 
time  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  in  the 
country,  she  was  on  her  coming  to  Lon¬ 
don,  transported  with  the  diversions  of 
the  town  ;  yet  having  a  sufficient  share 
of  wit,  joined  to  a  very  good  under¬ 
standing,  she  took  care  to  presery^e  both 
her  virtue  and  her  reputation  unspotted. 
With  this  lady  the  beau  succeeded  in  his 
addresses ;  she  considered  his  person,  as 
it  really  was,  far  from  disagreeable  j — 
she  flattered  herself  that  she  should  be 
carried  in  the  finest  ec^uippages  to  the 
finest  places.;  she  imaginetl  also,  from 
his  admirable  talent  of  dissimulation, 
that  he  was  Violently  in  love  with  her. — 
As  to  estate,  she  could  have  no  doubt,  as 
he  never  visited  her  but  in^his  chariot, 
with  a  couple  of  footmen  in  elegant  liv¬ 
eries  ;  for  his  creditors  in  hopes  of  being 
paid,  if  the  marriage  succeeded,  had  ta¬ 
ken  care  to  furnish  him  yvith  every  thing 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
fortune. 

Thus  all  things  went  on  with  the  most 
promising  face,  tiH  Carlos,  a  distant  re¬ 
lation  of  Ethelinda's,  left  the  universi- 
'ty  to  settle  in  London.  This  gentleman 
was  about  23,  had  good  sense,  much 
learning,  and  the  most  polite  behaviour. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  cousin’s  pre-engagement ;  yet 
he  found  it  impossible  for  him.  to  see 
her,  without  falling  passionately  in  love 
with  her.  Carlos,  in  a  few  days,  from 
a  sharper  of  Bronze’s  acquaintance,  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of 
the  beau’s  character  and  circumstances  ; 
of  which  he  took  care  that  Ethelinda 
should  be  privately  acquainted. 

Ethelinda  yvas  so  far  from  giving  ihe 
least  credit  to  this  account,  that  she  never 
so  much  as  mentioned  it  to  Bronze  him¬ 
self,  or  sufferedi  the  least  enquiry  to  be 


made  about  it.  Carlos  perceiving  the 
ill  success  of  his  project,  grew  so  much 
chagrined,  that  hearing  the  time  of  their 
marriage  was  fixed,  he  went  out  of  townr  . 
to  the  scat  of  a  rich  aunt,  from  whom  he 
had  great  expectations  ;  as  being  unwil¬ 
ling  to  be  a  spectator  of  what  he  imagin¬ 
ed  would  complete  her  ruin  and  his  own 
unhappiness. 

The  melancholy  which  hung  about 
him  in  this  retirement,  w’as  soon  taken 
notice  of  by  the  old  lady,  and  she  soon* 
guessed  the  cause.  Her  nephew  readily 
confessed  the  truth,  and  having  told  her 
the*  story,  **  Alas,  Carlos,  (replied  she) 
have  you  so  little  resolution  and  contri¬ 
vance  as  to  quit  your  mistress  so  easily  ? 
take  courage,  man ;  though  you  hav-c 
been  unsuccessful  in  your  cndcay’ors  to 
make  Ethelinda  forsake  her  lover,  take 
my  word  for  it,  I’il  find  a  method  to 
make  him  abandon  the  lady  :  you  know 
my  old  nurse ;  she  is  but  a  few  ycai*s 
older  than  me  ;  I’ll  send  her  up  to  town 
to-morrow,  to  my  old  lodgings,  and  af¬ 
terwards  leave  you  to  complete  a  scheme 
with  which  I  shall  acquaint  you.”  Car¬ 
los,  revived  at  the  thought  of  gaining 
his  Ethelinda,  immediately  set  to  work. 

The  nurse,  properly  equipped  and  in¬ 
structed,  was  sent  up  to  town,  and  tak¬ 
ing  her  lady’s  name,  passed  for  a  widow 
of  40,00dl,  fortune,  '  Carlos,  by  the 
means  of  the  sharper  from  whom  he  had* 
Bronze’s  character,  caused  the  Beau  to 
be  informed,  that  a  widow  lady,  upwards 
of  70,  and  immensely  rich,  was  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  him.  Bronze’s- 
natural  vanity  made  him  the  more  easily 
caught ;  he  pretended  to  Ethelinda,  that 
a  relation  dying  suddenly  in  the  country,, 
had  left  him  his  heir,  which  obliged  him 
to  go  out  of  town  for  three  or  four  days, 
to  take  the  necessary  care  of  what  effects 
he  had  left  behind.  The  time  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  was  employed  in  paying  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  widow ;  and  as  things 
were  so  contrived  that  he  might  m€ct 
with  no  more  difficulty  than  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  hinder  suspicion,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  the  third  day ; 
the  evening  before  which  he  wrote  the 
following. letter  to  Ethelinda 

Dear  Madam, 

To  prevent  the  surprise  of  mu  sudden' 
marriage  making  too  great  impression  ojh- 
your  spirits^  I  thought  proper  to  he  the 
first  -who  should  acquaint  you  with  it. 

Before  this  reaches  your  hands^  I  shall 
he  the  husband  ^  thevtidoxv  Thrifty^  zt^ha 
is  upwards  of  seventy  years  old^  and  ti  . 
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f^rtij  thousand  pounds  foriunt ;  which  is 
enough  to  convince  you  that  love  has  no 
hand  in  the  match.  I  hope  you  have  more 
good  sense  than  to  regard forms  and  ^ere- 
vtohies. 

Tou  may  be  sure  of  my  staying  no  ton* 
ger  with  the  otdhag^  than  is  absolutely  ne^ 
ecssary  to  get  possession  of  her  money  ; 
I  will  then  pack  old  Forelicad- Cloth  <//- 
rcctlif  to  a  farmet^s  in  the  country^  where 
she  may  live  comfortably  for  forty  pound 
I#  ijear^  while  yon  and  /,  my  dear  friend^ 
spend  thousands  in  splendor. 

lam  yours  faithfully  ^ 

,  £.  Bronze. 

Ca^rlos  ’  came  very  seasonably  to  see 
Etheliada  just  as  ^e  had  received  this 
letter^  and  by  letting  her  into  the  secret, 
inspired  her  with  joy  at  the  reflection  on 
the  danger  she  had  escaped,  and  made 
her  entertain  very  favorable  thouglits  of 
Carlos,  whom  she  now  considered  as  her 
deliver.  Bronze  too,  was  the  next  day 
,  undeceived  by  his  wife*s  elopement,  ha¬ 
ving  first  secured  upwards  of  4001,  worth 
of  jewels,  which  he  had  given  her  the 
nig^t  before  marriage,  and  which  his 
creditors  had  furnished  hint  witli,  in  or¬ 
der  to  his  presenting  them  to  Ethelinda. 
This  immediately  obliged  the  Beau  to 
.quit  die  kingdom,  and.witli  what  money 
he  co<ild  scrape  together,  to  repair  to 
Canabray  ;  where,  the  Congress  wax  sit¬ 
ting  at  that  time,'  which  occasioned  high 
pla.y,  from  whence  he  soon  might  find  an 
opportunity  to  mend  his  fortune. 

Cnrlox  and  Etheliada  went  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  the 
old  aunt  in  the  country,  where,  in  about 
two  months  afterwards,  their  marriage 
was  consummated,  and  they  have  ever 
since  lived  in  perfect* harmony- 


OUOLL  STORY  OF  A  FISHERMAN. 

The  Marquis  Della  Scalas,  in  Italy, 
once  invited  the  neighboring  gentry  to  a 
grand  entertainment,  and  all  the  delica¬ 
cies  ofnthe  season  were  accordingly  pro¬ 
vided.  Some  of  the  company  had  al¬ 
ready  arrived,  in  order  to  pay  their  very 
early  respects  to  his  excellency ;  when 
the  major-demo,  all  in  a  hurry,  came  in¬ 
to  the  dining  room,  “  My  Lord,’'  said 
he,  here  is  a  most  wonderful  fisherman 
below,  wbo  has  brought  one  of  the  finest 
fish  I  believe  in  allXnuy  ;  but  then  he  de¬ 
mands  such  a  price  for  It  !*’  **  Regard 
not  his  price,  (cried  the  marquUj  pay  it 
iiim  down  directly.”  “  Sa  t  would, 
please  your  highness,.  buC  he  refiised  to 
take  money.”  “  vihu  would  the 
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fellow  have  “  A  hundred  strokes  of 
the  strapado  on  the  bare  shoulders,  my 
lord,  he  says  he  will  not  bate  of  a  single 
blow*”  Here  they  all  ran  down  to  have 
a  view  of  this  rarity  ofi^a  fisherman.— 
“  A  fine  fish,  (cried  the  marquis)  whac 
is  your  demand,  my  friend  ^oyou  shall 
be  paid  on  the  instant.”  **  Not  a  quatri- 
ni,  my  lord  ;  I  will  not  take  money  !  if 
you’d  have  my  fish,  you  must  order  me  a 
hundred  lashes  of  the  strapado  upon  my 
naked  back  i  if  not,  1  shall  go  and  apply 
elsewhere.”  Rather  than  lose  your 
fiah^sald  his  highness,  let  the  fellow  have 
his  humor.— Here !  (he  criedHo  one  of 
his  grooms,)  discharge  this  honest  man’s 
demand  ;  but  don’t  lay  on  very  hard  ; 
don’t  hurt  the  poor  fellow  much.”  The 
fisherman  then  stripped,  and  the  groom 
prepared  to  put  his  lord’s  orders  in  exe¬ 
cution.  “  Now  my  friend,”  cried  the 
fishmonger  **  keep  good  account,  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  for  1  am  not  covetous  of  a 
single  stroke  beyond  my  due.” .  They 
all  stood  suspended  in  amaze  while  this 
operation  was  carrying  on.  At  length, 
on  the  instant  that  the  executioner  nad 
given  the  fiftieth  lash,  **  Hold  !  (cried 
the  fiherman)  I  have  already  received  my 
full  share  of  the  price.”  “  Your  share  ! 
(questioned  the  marquis)  what  can  you 
mean  by  that  ?”  “  Why,  my  lord,  you 

must  know  1  have  a  partner  in  this  buai- 
aess ;  my  honor  is  engaged  to  let  him 
have  the  half  of  whatever  I  shall  get  y 
and  I  fancy  that  your  highness  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  by  ana  by,  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  defraud  him  of  •  a  sin¬ 
gle  stroke.”  And  pray  my  friend,  who 
is  this  same  partner  of  yours  ?”  **  It  is 
the  porter,  my  lord,  who  guards  the  out- 
gate  of  your  highness’s  palace  :  .he  refu¬ 
sed  to  admit  me,  but  on  the  conditiofi  of 
promising  him  the  half  of  what  I  should 
get  for  tlm  fish.’,’  Oh  !  oh  !  (exclaim¬ 
ed  the  marquis,  breaking  out  into  a  laugh) 

'  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  he  shall  have 
his  demand  doubled  him  in  full  tale.”- — 
Here  the  porter  was  sent  for,  and  strip¬ 
ped. to  the  skin  ;  whcii"*lwo  grooms  laid 
upon  him  with  might  and  roainT^  The 
marquis  then  ordered  his  ifiajor-demo  to 
pay  the  fisherman  twenty  sequins,  and 
desired  him  to  call  yearly  for  the  like 
sum,  in  recompence  for  the  friendly  of¬ 
fice  he  had  rendered  him. 

^  From  the  Boston  Weekly  Magazine.  ' 
THOUHTS  ON  CURIOSITY. 

Of  all  the  propensities  of  the  human 
heu^i  perhaps,  there  U  no  one  which  has 


so  extensive  an  influence  over  it,  is  curi¬ 
osity,  or  a  desire  to  know  all  the  partic¬ 
ular  and  domestic  circumstances  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  in  the  habits  of  inti¬ 
macy. 

It  is  a  disposition  not  confined  to  any 
one  rank,  or  class  of  mankind,  but  go¬ 
verns  in  a  degree  through  the  whole ;  it 
does  not,  it  is  true, '  show  itself  in  *  so 
glaring  a  manner  in  some,  as  in  others, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  to  prevail  in  all ;  as  in  the  occasion 
of  frequently  bringing  those  ,who  encour¬ 
age  and  practise  it,  into  difficulties  which 
they  by  no  means  anticipated.  When 
carried  to  excess,  it  stamps  our  charac¬ 
ter  with  a  stigma  which  is  not  easily  de¬ 
faced,  and  will  make  those  who  feel  its 
effects,  shun  us  as  pests  to  society it  is 
a  sure  and  certain  way  to  make  ourselves 
enemies,  and  prevent  us  from  increasing 
the  number  ot  our  friends.  How  con¬ 
temptible  an  opinion  do  we  form  of  a 
man,  who,  neglecting  his  own  concerns, 
is  contumally  endeavoring  to  discover 
and  expose  the  foibles  and  family  secrets 
of  those,  whose  unsuspecting  disposi¬ 
tions  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  ;— such  a  character  ought 
to  Have  a  mark  in  his  forehead  designat¬ 
ing  his  'character,  that  be  ma^  be  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  avoided.  ^  ^  4 

This  fondness  for  knowing  more  than 
concerns  us,  obtains,,  in  many  instances, 
full  possession  of  the .  hearts  of  our  fe¬ 
male  friends;  ,it  is  more  generally  en¬ 
couraged,  and  more  frequently  acted  out 
by. them,  than  by  the  other  sex  ; — they^ 
will  go  almost  any  lengths  to  discover 
the  frailties  of  tbeir  own  sex,  and  when 
the 'desired  information  is  obtained,  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  public  :— 
character  is  sacrificed  without  hesitation, 
frequently  where  the  person  is  innocent, 
and  thus  the  gratification  of  an  innocent 
curiosity;  as  it  is  called,'  ends  in  loss  of 
character  to  the  objedt  who  first  excited 
it ! 

On  what  trifling  circumstances  do  we 
allow  our  curiosity  to  be  raised?  only 
let  a  female  see  a  gentleman  and  lady  fre¬ 
quently  together,,  and  she  is  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  rack,  to  discover,  if  there  is 
not  some  interesting  connection  to  take 
place ;  any  person  who  may  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  and  from  wl^m  she  thinks 
there  may  be  the  smallest  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  information,  if  attacked  with, 

Do  you  know  su(h  a  couple  ?  don^t 
you  think  he  is  courting  ^her  ?  I  would 
give  the  worfd  to  know,  you  d^’nt  know 
how  it  wpuld  grat^y  me-^L  declare,  I’fri 
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determined  to  find  out  by  some  means 
or  other — now,  do  tell  me,  if  you  know  ? 
I  never  will  tell  who  informed  me.’’— 
These  questions  repeated  to  every  one 
who  is  likely  to  give  them  any  informa¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  is  obtained,  they  dis¬ 
cover  as  much  pleasure  as  if  it  was  the 
most  fortunate  occurrence  of  their  lives. 

To  avoid  the  disgrace  attached  to  the 
character  above  described,  it  will  be  on¬ 
ly  necessary  to  pay  a  close  attention  to 
6ur  own  necessary  concerns,  and  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  those  of  our  neighbors. 


make  me  worthy  of  conversing  in  it  with 
her,  we  entered,  first  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  impressions  made  on  the  sen¬ 
ses  by  corporeal  objects  are  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  brain,  or  general  sensorkim ; 
and  afterwards  on  the  propagation 
light,  and  the  prismatic  colors*  Ano¬ 
ther  of*  the  company  then  discoursed 
with  heron  the  transpaiancies  of  bodies,  | 
and  on  curvillinier  figures  in  geometry, 


FOR  SALE, 

At  No.  77,  North  Third  Street 
AN  RMBROCATIOIsf 


of  her  own  country,  has  declared  her 
Analytical  Institutkins  to  be  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  ingenious  work,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  noblest  of  the  kind  that  ever 
proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  It  was 
published  in  1748,  and  has  lately  been 
translated  into  English.  .  ^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  that  of 
the  history  of  so  extraordinary  a  person^ 
but  few  particulars  are  to  be  obtained - 
the  principal,  and  of  undoubted  authen¬ 
ticity,  are  contained  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  President'  de  Brosse’s 


^  RHEUMATISM. 

\  ;  VICKERS’S 
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POETPV. 


E  L  E  G  Vv  ‘ 

Bt  lord  LYTTLETON,  om  the  DEATH  or 
nis  LADY. 

ADIEU  to  the  village  delights, 

AVhich  lately  my  fancy  employ’d ; 

No  longer  the  country  invites. 

To  me  all  its  pleasures  are  vokl. 

Adiei  thou  sweet  hearth-brea/hing  hill, 

Thou  canst  not  ray  comfort  restore  j 
Foreyer  adieu  my  dear  ville 

.licyralai  I  is  no  more  !— 
f '  .  •  ' 

She,  she  was  the  aire  of  my  pain. 

My  blessing,  my  honor,  my  pride ; 

She  ne’er  gave  me  cause  to  complain, 

’Till  that  fatal  day  when  she  dy’d. 

Tliosc  eyes  that  so  beautiful  shone, 

Are  closed  forever  in  sleep  ; 

And  mine,  (since  mj  lucy  is  gone) 

Have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wey).^ 

Could  my  tears  the  bright  angel  restore. 

Like  a  fountain,  they  never  should  cease. 
But— Lucy,  alas  !  is  no  mora  ! 

And  I  aim  a  stranger  to  peace. 

Let  me  copy  with  fervour  devout, 

The  virtues  that  gbw’d  in  her  heart ; 

Then  soon  (when  life’s  sand  is  run  out)^^ 

We  shall  meet  again  ; — never  tt' « 


Both  fly  to  extremes  r  find4  too  late,  the^  were  wroiog. 
And  have  miss'd  the  true  blessing,  \vhich  chequers 
life’s  road.  »  ♦  • 


Itut  Will  and  7c4tame.it  of 
TIMOTHY  HOCUS,  Esq. 

TO  my  dear  v/ife,  my  joy  and  life, 

I  freely  now  do  give  her  ; 

My  whole  estate  with  all  my  plate,. 

Being  just  about  to  leave  her. 

A  tub  of  soap,  a  long  cart  rope,  a  frying  pan,  a  kettle, 

.An  ashen  pail,  a  threshing  flail,  an  iron  wedge  and 
beetle. 

Two  painted  chairs,  nine  warden  pears,  a  large  old 
dripping  platter. 

The  bed  pf  hay,  on  which  1  lay,  an  old  sauce  pan 
for  butter. 

A  little  mug,  a  two  quart  jug, 'a  bottle  full  of  brandy, 

A  looking  glass  to  see  her  face,  she’ll  find  it  very 
handy ; 

A  miisquct  true,  as  ever  flew,  a  pound  of  shot  or 
bullet, 

A  leathern  sash,  my  callabash,  my  powder-horn  and 
wallet. 

An  dd  sword  blade,  a  garden  spade,  a  hoe,  a  rake 
and  ladder. 

An  earthen  pan,  a  wooden  cann,  a  bellows  and  a 

.  bladder.  •  • 

■f 

A  greasy  hat,  my  old  ram  cat,  a  yard  and  half  cf  lin- 

A  pot  of  grease,  a  woolea  fleece,  in  order  fur  her 
spinning. 

A  small  tooth  comb,  aii  ashen  broom,  a  candlestick 
and  hatchet, 

A  coveriid  striped  down  with  red,  a  bag  of  rags  to 
patch  it.  . 

A  ragged  mat,  a  tub  of  fat,  a  book  wrote  by  John 
Bunyan, 

skein  or  two  of 


The  hermit  with  man  and  with  nature  at  strife, 

^  * 

Shunning  pleasure,  and  careless*  ^ ho  Sink  or  who 
swim,  '  ' 

Leads,  alone  and  inactive,  a  dull  selfish  life. 

Neither  useful  to  othm,  nor  pleasing  to  hfm. 

Nor  e’er  by  such  cold  flinty  hearts  can  be  prov’d, 
That  sunshine  which  cheers  hu  f>cncvolcnt  breast. 
Who,  by  loving  his  neighbor,  haa  made  himself  lov’d! 
And,  in  blessing  another,  can  make  himself  blest.! 

The  rake,  from  all  conscience  and  prejudice 'free ’d, 
God  and  man  in  pursuit  of.  enjoyment  defies ; 

Tho*  prudence  may  warn  him,  tho’  virtue  may  plead, 
Invited  by  pleasure,  still  onward  he  flies.  . 

But  ne’er  tastes  the  libertine**  lip  that  sweet  stream,  V 
Unsull'icd,  which  flows  in  life’s' chryst^Hlne  bowir 
When  loiv’c  joins  with  nature,  with  passion  esteem. 
And  the  senses  scarce  equal  in  rapture  the  soul. 

Despis’d  be  the  hermit,  detested  the  rake  ; 

The  last  is  a  villain,  the  first  is  a  fool  : 

Not  theirs  be  the  lives  which  for  models  I  take ;  * 

Not  theirs  be  the  maxims  my  morals  to  rule. 

1  aim  not  at  virtues  for  man  too  fubllme  ; 

I’ll  pcn’crt  not  my  pleasures,  by  vicious  excess  } 
But,  while  beauty  and  wine  aid  the  progress  of  umo^ 
May  honor  and  sense  their  encbroacbmtHt  repress. 

When  remorse  with  my  kisses  its  poison  w'ould  blend, 
May  beauty’s  soft  bosom  ne’er  rest  upon  mine 
When  the  grape  proves  my  tyrant,  no  longer  my^ 
fr^,,,  _ 

O  lips !  may  I  ne’t  ba^be  you  In  wine  \  ^ 

But  when  fellow-feelings  have  made  xoy  heart  melt,  ' 

Or  my  spirits  are  sunk  by  the  pressure  of  care, 

*  -  ^ 

May  love  give  me  thanks,  that  for  others  I’ve  felt,  ^ 
And  wine  give  me  strength  my  own  sorrows  to  bcai-. 

Let  HO  Non  the  pleasures  I  covet  apj^rove  ; 

Or  never  by  me  shall  those  pleasures  be  tried  ; 

Let  the  kiss  I  solicit  be  granted  by  love ;  ‘ ' 

Or  still  to  my  lips  may  that  kiss  be  denied  !'  ‘ 

And  when,  for  roy  sorrows  a  solace 'to  find; 

I  bid  in  my  goblet  Champaigne  sparkle  high  ; 

May  each  globe  on  its  surface  recal  to  my  mind, 

A  tear,  drawi>by  kindness  from  gratitude’s  eye., 


Another  book,  by  Robin  Hook,  a 
spunyarn. 

An  old  black  mufiT,  some  garden  stufiT,  a  quantity  of 
burrage. 

Some  devil’s  weed,  and  bvfrdock  seed,  to  season  well 
her  porridge. 

A  chafing  dish  with  one  salt  fish,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken, 

A  leg  of  pork,  a  broken  fork,  a  half  a  filch  of 
bacon. 

A  spinning  wheel,  one  peck  of  meal,  a  knife  without 
a  handle, 

A  rusty  lamp,  one  quart  of  samp,  and  half  a  tallow 
candle.  ’ 

My  pouch  and  pipes,  two  oxen’s  tripes,  an  oaken  dish 
well  carved, 

My  littie  dog,  and  spotted  hog,  with  two  small  pigs 
half  starved. 

This  is  my  store,  I  have  no  more,  1  freely  now  do 
give  it, 

My  yc^rs  are  spun,  ray  days  are  done,  and  so  1  think 
to  leave  it. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

THE  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
As  they  successively  appear. 

Life’s  stages  as  they  roil  djspUy, 
And  much  morality  convey. 

In  ipring  we  bud,  in  summer  blow, 
And  in  the  prime  of  manhood  glow  ; 
In  autumn  we  in  part  decay. 

And  u'ittter  sweeps  us  quite  away.' 


